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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
May Meeting. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held, on Wednesday, 
May 16th (not Thursday, 17th, as announced in the Sessional Programme), 
at the PUBLIC LIBRARY, WEST HILL, WANDSWORTH, S.W., by 
kind invitation of the Librarian, Cecil T. Davis, Esq. Light refreshments 
will be served at 7 o’clock, and at 7.30 the chair will be taken by E. R. 
Gridley, Esg., M.A., Chairman of the Wandsworth Public Libraries 
Committee. The following papers will be read and discussed :— 

Junior paper: GrorGE R. Botton, South Branch Library, Fulham. 

‘Work at the Shelves: a Day in an Open Access Library.’’ 

Senior papers: (1) Sypney A. Hatcuer, Librarian, Canning Town 

Library, E. ** Branch Libraries.’ 
(2) FRANK Daturtmore, Sub-Librarian, Wimbledon Public Library. 
‘** Branch Libraries.’’ 

Members are urged to be present, and visitors will be welcomed. 

The nearest station is East Putney. Trains run from Clapham Junc- 
tion every five minutes; fare ljd. Putney may also be reached from the 
city by frequent trains on the District Railway, and there are excellent 
services of omnibuses. 

Note.—At this meeting two members will be elected as auditors to 
examine the accounts for the year. Nominations for these offices should 
be sent to the Hon. Secretary, or handed to him prior to the meeting. 


Election of Officers and Committee. 


The Hon. Secretary is open to receive nominations for Officers and 
Committee for the year 1906-7. These should reach the Secretary (Mr. 
Roebuck), 236, Cable Street, E., not later than Saturday, May 19th. 
Members sending nominations will facilitate matters by enclosing a state- 
ment to the effect that the person or persons nominated are prepared to 
accept office if elected. The Officers consist of Chairman, Hon. Treasurer 
and Hon. Secretary, and the Committee is composed of ten London and 
ten provincial members. 


APRIL MEETING. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association was 
held in the Upper Town Hail, Battersea, S.W., on Wednesday evening, 
April 18th, the members on this occasion being entertained by Lawrence 
Inkster, Esq., Chief Librarian, Battersea. The attendance was consider- 
ably below the average, but this was no doubt largely owing to the 
nearness of the Easter holidays. 

The members were first regaled with light refreshment, after which 
Mr. Inkster took the Chair and called upon Mr. Bursill to read the paper 
printed hereunder :—- 
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THE TREATMENT OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


By Puttie C, Bursitt, Assistant L 





| have unfortunately taken a most tedious! subject f{ I 
this evening, and as there ure to be some \ eres y 
debates afterwards, on other topics, if not on this | ~~ 
to make my remarks as brief as possible 
It will not be necessary for me to approacl! ous « é 
the general practice in the treatment of p erature 
outline the ideal practice—for who shall say 
We must assume, then, that we are all g h s 


methods in vogue, so that I need only deal 


the hope of stimulatir 2 some new ideas on the s 
} 


1 will deal chiefly with those publications ‘ ‘ 























V 
having sent us, and which we are often i ( 
with. If they are not dealt with promptly and pr ( ¢ r S 
They may be of only passing interest—1 2 e th ‘ 
excursion bills, which are placed in the Re ‘ 
‘* Please take one.’’ Of course, if this is so the simpl 
table until thrown away. If, however, the | 1 phlet is 
keeping for several months, and especially if . é to f 
twelve months, when perhaps it will be replaced ew cop en | 
take it as being worth entering in the Access Reviste 
safer to err on the side of over-entering than « : 
Before I proceed any further, let me say I ; 
wherever Accession Register is mentioned S ( d §S ; 
Book, as they are one and the same thing : ple sé ' 
which you call it. ' 
The objection to entering in the Accession Register a | o S 
not sure to be of permanent value is thougl é it : 
accessed it is not easily discarded. ‘Then ain, ugh } 
because of the blank numbers it would create ir \ ‘ v P 
withdrawn. It should never be difficult to w { 
or any publication which may also have become ve pidate 
In these publications of periodical interest 
his first experience "i weeding out,”’ a ery pt 
goes on. When it is found necessary to 
need not be scored through, but 1 ked a 
placed, or whatever it may be, in re 
The Withdrawal Register, whi not gene { 
found to balance the Accession Register. In this R 
transferred or replaced volumes and other ite | . 
to the Accession Register what the credit s 
keeping. By this method, the further duplic I gisters would be 
found unnecessary. It will be found unnecessary Re 
Register, for instance, as replacements 1 } Acces 
Register in the ordinary way with other ne 
The Accession Register would be strictly cl é 
adjustment or deduction of the total volumes could e effecte 
time by the Withdrawal Register. 
It will be seen, therefore, that with the W Registe s 
not signify if there should be blank numbers « n the Ac 
Register by withdrawing any items. 
It is very often the practice to give replacen s é ar Is, d 


the like, the same accession numbers as the firs 
I will leave you to imagine the difficulties 


additions, replacements, etc., with the chronol eguence < 
Accession Register lost or spoiled. Strict hronological ord é 
Accession Register, to my mind, is essential \ e should ne 
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be treated as replacing any previous one, but should be treated as an 
addition pure and simple. The old volumes would likewise be treated quite 
separately on their merits, or demerits, of usefulness or condition in 
determining as to whether they should be discarded or not. 

These are straightforward methods of accession and withdrawal; they 
are complete, and one could not expect fewer registers with which to deal. 
The great fault in so many systems is their duplication of registers. It 
should be our endeavour to keep the necessary record books as few as 
possible, consistently witn efficient working. 

All the items accessed should certainly be immediately catalogued, 
otherwise it is impossible to make full use of them. In cataloguing 
magazines and all periodical literature it would be well to catalogue all 
the chief and more useful articles and divisions of publications, so that 
they may not be overlooked by anyone requiring any information which 
they may be able to afford, and which otherwise would be lost. 

In discarding any book, it would ot course be necessary to carefully 
extract all the cataloguing cards. 11 this is overlooked it may give a deal 
of trouble and annoyance both in the reference department and in the 
lending. 

When a catalogue is printed, as the lending library catalogue generally 
is, a card catalogue list should be kept of all entries withdrawn, so that 
it may be quickly seen what volumes have been permanently removed 
from the collection. 

I will not deal with the binding of such periodicals and pamphlets as I 
have been speaking of. With the smaller ones, having only paper covers, 
it is generally found necessary to insert them in boxes or pamphlet cases. 
I will, however, say a few words on the binding of magazines. 

If we want to ensure tne proper and correct binding of our magazines, 
the collating should not be left to the binder, but should be done by the 
libraries staff. It is not exactly necessary to remove the wire stitching, 
but it is necessary to place the title-page and index in their proper places ; 
otherwise all sorts of practices may be adopted by the binder. Collating 
and arranging is done only in a few libraries, as necessarily it takes up a 
considerable amount of time on the part of the staff. If left to the 
binder, we find the index sometimes at the front, and sometimes at the 
end of a volume. <A uniform practice must be adopted, and the index 
placed at the end in all cases. The contents only should appear after the 
title-page. 

We must consider to what extent it is advisable to bind in the adver- 
tisement sheets, especially where there is an index to the advertisements. 
This will be found in many technical magazines, and the advertisements 
are often as useful for reference as the context itself. The pagination of 
the volume, of course, should not be interfered with. Where the advertise- 
ment sheets form part of the pagination of the volume, they should cer- 
tainly be bound in with the volume. 

The supplements need properly placing, and in this matter the index 
should be referred to in case it afford any information as to their position. 
Supplements should come in their places according to date, when advisable, 
otherwise at the end of the volume so as not to interfere with the pagina- 
tion. In some periodicals the supplements are numbered consecutively, in 
the same way as the volume itself. It should then be bound at the end of 
the volume, or if thought advisable, quite separately. 

Mistakes in pagination, in date, numbering, volumes, etc., are not, 
as we all know sometimes to our cost, rare occurrences. If we are not 
alive to this sort of thing, we often find ourselves astray. We should not 
always take print for granted, even in such matters as these. In wrong 
pagination and such errors, it will be found safer to make the necessary 
corrections and notes; even entries on the catalogue cards themselves, and 
also in the Accession Register. 
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It is advisable to bind all heavier volumes in hal! 
not be found strong enough, even for tne necessary han 
of the staff when dusting the shelves. In lettering, 
first volume or pattern snould be strictly followed 

As soon as a volume is complete, and the title-pa 
lished, it should be put in hand for binding, presumin t is one of those 
which have been chosen as worth bindings 

We cannot afford to bind all the m: 





azines we should like to, and 


is 

















some magazines are not worth keeping for lon é pe 

which they are likely to be asked for. These parcelled, accessed 
and catalogued in the ordinary way. They can eas be withdraw: hen 
required. 

Finally, I should just like to say that a chart of public . ch 
are taken annually will always be found very us lhis chart should 
give the dates during tne year when the new volumes are due Chis could 
be followed pretty closely. and the annuals p1 ediately ey are 
published. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Young opened the discussion, and adi ed gt e rid of every- 
thing of an ephemeral character. Many pet ( d- 
ing and cataloguing. He did not think it advis uttemy he ta- 
loguing of contents, as at the most only a sma uld de 
Moreover, if articles in magazines were catalogue t the es 
in encyclopedias and in the ‘* Dictionary of Natios Biography.”’ 1 
ground was already covered by Poole’s Index a1 the sin { 
tions. He thought it was unnecessary to e expense 9 
magazines and periodicals in leather. A cloth bir 2 d meet all 
requirements. 

Mr. Dallimore said that occasional publications s of lo interest, 
were not worth preserving. As to the cataloguir ents, tl vas 
in most cases a labour of love, but he thoug P de> 
on cards the contents of the best reviews onl I as to 
whether certain publications were worth binding 1 be decided by the 
locality. In many libraries it was unnecessary, yraries hich 
were isolated it might be advisable to store as 1 possible 

Mr. Hogg urged we necessity of each lib g all p ca- 
tions of local interest, including church and , fe es, S ev 
might prove invaluable to some future historiar | he ertisements 
should be bound up with these. Pamphlets estions of ent 
interest should also be preserved, and a pamphlets ( ‘ ( ct 
from the ordinary accession book, should be kept, so that the pamp s 
would not rank as volumes. 

Mr. Sumner thought that the most S r est 
magazines and reviews should be catalog He ed 
whether any of the weeklies were worth keeping I migt Ss 
be kept for a few months after publication and tl posed of 

Mr. Cooper thought that all local public: . d_ be pt d 
also the transactions of learned and scientific s \\ ) 
cataloguing, he thought it was desirable that th ntents of 
cipal reviews should be catalogued The mate ¢ es 
and periodicals were bound would depend upor é 
purpose, but he thought buckram or cloth woul ible \ re f 
binder could be trusted to see that title pages and index ere erted 
in their proper places. Supplements, he t 1g 4 
numbers with which they were issued. 

Mr. Turnbull also advocated the cataloguin ¢ f 
chief magazines and reviews. 

Mr. Barlow remarked that it had been said tl pamphlets were of 
ephemeral interest, but he thought many pamphlets were imp 
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tributions to literature, and were worth binding and cataloguing. He was 
of opinion that the contents of magazines and reviews should be indexed 
on cards, such index to be kept until the appearance of Poole, when it 
might be discarded. 

Mr. Sayers, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Bursill, said that 
there seemed to be some opposition to cataloguing contents of magazines, 
but the card catalogue did away with the question of expense to a great 
extent. Every month articles of perinanent interest appeared which supple- 
mented the literature of .the library on the subject, and these should be 


catalogued. Many magazines which were not worth preserving in the 
Reference Library might be bound and placed in the Lending Library, 
where they could circulate until worn out. Mr. Young’s objection to 


indexing magazines and not encyclopedias was not logical. The ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’’ for instance, was an index in itself, and the same 
might be said for the ** Dictionary of National Biography.”’ 

Mr. Stewart seconded the vote of thanks. On the question of cata- 
loguing the contents of magazines, he thought it was possible to make a 
selection. Encyclopedias were an index in themselves. The solution of 
the difficulty was the card catalogue. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and Mr. Bursill in retursing 
thanks replied to some of the points raised in the discussion. 

The second part of the proceedings took the form of an impromptu— 
a new feature at the meetings of the Association, and one which had been 
looked forward to with much interest. Questions on subjects connected 
with practical librarianship had been previously selected, and certain un- 
prepared members were called upon to discuss some of these in five-minute 
speeches, their remarks being discussed by the meeting. The innovation 
was an unqualified success. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Inkster for presiding and 
for his generous hospitality, and after again partaking of refreshment the 
meeting dispersed. —— 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 

In June, 1905, the Council of this Branch of the Library Association 
appointed a Committee to consider the education of library assistants in 
the North-Western district. The Committee drew up a report which was 
referred to the Council for further consideration, and the following reco:n- 
mendations have now been adopted by the Branch :—- 

That it is desirable— 

(a.) To form an Education Committee of the North-Western Branch to 
take the place of the Summer School Committee, whose duty it will 
be to watch over and control (as far as possible) the education of 
library assistants in the North-Western district. 

(b.) ‘That all the educational work of the branch should have as its 
object the preparation of candidates for librarianship, and for the 
certificates and diploma of the Library A®Sociation. 

(c.) That an effort be made to arrange classes in library economy in 
different centres, in addition to the Summer School of Librarianship. 

(d.) That classes in library economy should be established in connection 
with the Liverpool Technical School, similar to the classes at the 
Manchester Technical School, and that the Education Committee 
should take steps to further that object. 

(e.) That library assistants who are not able to attend classes be recom- 
mended to join the Correspondence Classes of the Library Association. 

(f.) That the Education Committee of the branch should take steps to 
inform ‘library committees and librarians of the facilities for the 
education of library assistants in the North-Western district, and 
urge them to give enccuragement and opportunities to their staffs to 
take advantage of such facilities. 


~ 
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, 
MUSEE PLANTIN-MORETUS 
By CuHartes WuitweLL, Central Library, West Ham 

During a holiday last year, spent for the greater part in the valley of 
the Meuse and the most picturesque spots in the Ardennes, I paused for a 
day or two on my homeward journey in order to carry out a long-cherished 

desire to visit Antwerp and the Musée Plantin-Moretus 
After the glories of the cathedral, the most fascinating sight in 





Antwerp, to my mind, is the Plantin Museum. It is not a museum in 
the ordinary sense of the word. In thinking of this interesting place one 
does not conjure up visions of a long vista of rooms h highly polished 
floors and line after line of elaborate glass cases, for nothing could be 
further removed from the conventional idea of a muss ituated he 
south-west angle of the Marché du Vendredi, in the of the 
city, the building is to the casual observer plain and u g Che 


front part was restored in 1761-63, the most interesting feature be 


Plantin’s coat of arms over the doorwav, with his motto, ‘* Labore et 
Constantia,’’ carved by Quellin. Once inside the building the moder 
work-a-day world is completely forgotten; we are bac he middle es 
in the dwelling-place and business premises of the celebrated printe: 

Christopher Plantin, a Flemish patrician of the end of the sixteenth 
century. The quiet, dark-raftered rooms, with their rved oak wainscot 

old Flemish tapestry and antique furniture, guarded by tel ts in the 
quaint costume of three hundred years ago, fill one with rapture nd 


s 


delight, and one wonders how it is possible amid 
city *‘or such a relic to survive. 


Who was the founder of this noble house, and how came he to be the 
friend of artists, scholars and kings? Christophe Plantin while still a 
young man came from Caen to Antwerp, and flourishing city 





started business as a bookseller and bookbinder, his wife having a shop 


for the sale of linen and haberdashery. Plantin’s industry and integrity 
were such that with the aid of three or four friends he was able within 
five years of his arrival in Antwerp to start a complete printing office, and 
so well did he prosper that in 1576 he purchased the large building in the 
Marché du Vendredi, which is now called the Musée Plantin-Moretus To 
this fifteenth century house, with its fine court and garden, Plantin made 
extensive additions, and here he lived to the end of his days, when he had 
become the most famous and richest printer in Europe 


When Plantin died in 1589 his property in Antwerp was bequeathed 
to his son-in-law, who had been his chief associate for many years, with 
the injunction that he, at his death, should leave it undivided to the son 
or successor who could manage it most wisely. By John Moretus and his 
descendants the Plantin press was maintained unchanged for more than 
three hundred years, until, after many vicissitudes, it passed from Edward 
Joseph Moretus, the last of the family, into the possession of the city of 
Antwerp. 

Nothing can bring home to one so vividly the idea of Plantin’s work, 
position, and wealth, as a stroll through the many rooms of this mansion, 
which are now furnished and arranged much as they were in the sixteenth 
century. Entering the first room from the vestibule, we find it is hung, 
from its dark raftered roof to its carved oak wai t, with fine old 
Flemish tapestry. It contains, among other interesting relics, an ancient 
cabinet with many pieces of valuable blue and white Delft porcelain, and a 
magnificent inlaid tortoiseshell table. From this room we enter a los 
narrow chamber with diamond-paned windows looking out into the quaint 
court-yard, partly covered with a clinging vine said to have been planted 
by Plantin himself. Marble busts of the descendants of the great pri 
adorn the quadrangle. This second room contains many objects of interest, 
including several family portraits by Rubens. Over the fire-place is a 
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portrait of Plantin painted in 1578, when he was sixty-four years of age. 
He is dressed in a velvet doublet, wearing a high ruff and a_ pointed 
beard. Near by is a portrait of his wife Jeanne Riviére. Down the 
centre of the room are shown, under glass, many sketches and drawings 
made by famous artists for Plantin’s publications, including designs by 
Martin de Vos, Van den Broeck, Van der Borcht, Rubens, Quellin and 
others. Among them is a receipt, dated 1612, for 600 guldens, from 
Balthazar Moretus, in the handwriting of Rubens. 

The next room contains portraits of celebrated men of the 15th and 
16th centuries, by Rubens, in addition to many priceless illuminated 
manuscripts dating from the 9th to the 16th centuries. There are also 
specimens of Plantin’s printing, including the celebrated ‘* Biblia 
Pélyglotta,’? early printed Bibles on vellum, black-letter histories, geo- 
graphical, botanical, and anatomical works, calendars, missals, breviaries, 
and many letters and documents of great historical value and interest. 

Passing from this room, which, with the other two, form the right 
side of the courtyard, we go through an open arcade from which a fine 
carved oak staircase leads to the floor above. A door by the staircase 
leads to a room which once served as the office, and this is divided from 
the shop by a screen of leadened paned glass. In the shop itself, which 
has a separate entrance from the street, everything is left as though 
business was still carried on. The walls are lined with books in vellum 
and in calf; behind the counter pigeon-holes are filled with proofs, papers, 
and unbound sheets; on the counter is a pair of old scales by which light 
gold was tested; everything is old and quaint, and standing there on that 
quiet spot one is deluded into thinking that the shopman has merely gone 
out for a few minutes, and that the clatter of sabots on the cobbles outside 
is but the echo of departing workmen. Next to the shop or sale-room is 
a spacious business-room, one end looking into the street, the other into 
the courtyard. The walls are hung with old Flemish tapestry, and the 
furniture consists of carved cabinets and chairs, leathered and_ brass- 
studded, while near the window is a curious painted spinet, adorned with 
a figure of St. Cecilia. Re-entering the court-yard, the first room to the 
right is the proof-readers’ room. Huge beams form the ceiling, the walls 
are wainscoted, and a great oak table with sloping sides stands near the 
windows. Bundles of ‘ copy,’ ‘ revises’? and “ proofs’’ lie about on 
desks, tables, and benches, while on the walls are portraits of two of 
Plantin’s most famous correctors, ‘Theodore Poelman and _ Cornelius 
Kilianus. The next room, which is hung with gilt leather hangings, 
served as Plantin’s private office. Under the window is the desk at which 
he sat, and on which now lie a bundle of proof-sheets, his brass reading- 
lamp, and scissors. Over the fire-place still hangs the map of the ancient 
city which he must have looked at many a time and oft in those far-off 
troublous times. 

The adjoining room, hung with Spanish leather, is called the Room of 
Justus Lipsius, as it was here that the famous philosopher and critic was 
lodged when he visited his publisher. From this apartment a passage 
leads to the Type-room, which contains many old matrices, wood-blocks, 
initial letters of wondrous beauty, splendid title-pages, and copper-plates 
designed and cut hundreds of years ago. The next room is the Composing 
and Printing Room. It forms the fourth side of the court-yard, and down 
one side of the room, which is well-lighted, stand the composing-cases 
filled with quaint and beautiful type. Composing-sticks still hold the 
type, ‘‘ galleys’ are ready to be made up, and ‘‘ formes”? wait ready for 
the press. Opposite are seven printing presses, two of which date from 
the 16th century. These are all that are now left of the seventeen that 
were in use in 1576. 

Returning to the entrance, we ascend by a broad staircase to the 
upper floors. The first two rooms contain Chinese and Japanese porcelain, 
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and specimens of the work of many famous printing-offices. Pass ‘ 
we reach a small library, with folios and quartos in vellum and stampe 
leather, and a collection of interesting autographs glass cases r} 
next three rooms contain thousands of wood-cuts and copper-plates wit! 
numerous proof impressions. ‘Lhe visitor then passes on to t D 
Room, hung with stamped Spanish leather, anc y s§ fan 
portraits dating from the 17th and 18th centuries. Another roon 
many interesting old documents, some dealing with the various privileges 
enjoyed by Plantin, including the patent from Phiuip II. confe 
him the right of printing all the liturgical books ed Spain 
dependencies, a privilege enjoyed for two hundred years. Several smalle 
rooms are filled with more copper-plates, and engra\ S “4 
Van Dyck and Jordaens, Room 23 being devoted t orks by t el 
brated engravers of Antwerp. The next chamber, hich is a pa 
contains many beautiful specimens of binding, als p Ed 
Moretus-Plantin, the last owner of the printing office Iwo bedr 
with their old furniture are of interest. One, ove 2 es 
hung with gilt and stamped leather, and the bed of irved oa ( 
with age, with its enormous canopy, is covered vw 1 embroidered s 
coverlet of remarkable workmanship. 

On the floor above is_ the lype-Foundry, means 
interesting portion of the house. It is paved with red tiles, and 
furnaces, crucibles and type moulds. Here on benches Lid 
common tools of tvpe-making—gravers, files, vises nd p 
while above the chimney hangs a copy of the I é I 
addition to the chamber alreauy mentioned, two larg ‘ ( en 
by the Library, which, as would be expected, is rich \ 
the famous early printers, with the exception I & « r 
represented by first editions, o1 » and rare copies the y 
Gutenberg’s 36 line Bible, Pfister’s Bible of 1459, a \ m ¢ » by Jol 
Fust, 1466, a fine copy of ** Les Dicts des Philos« phes, p ted bv Cx ( 
Mansion at Bruges in 1475, and many other treas ; mere 
mention, are all to be seen here among the 10,000 \ mes stand ‘ 
the shelves in the three rooms 

The Hall of Archives, or Muniment Room, also contains 1 h r 
matter of great historical value. Here are preserve nts é 
books and journals of the house, extending over 300 shi oe tl 
amounts earned by engravers, compositors and bookbin s week by we 
here, too, are numerous letters from kings, statest ’ sts and his- 
torians which, being still unedited, might throw fresh light n 
interesting problems in the social and literary life of r ddle ages 

The people of Antwerp are to be c¢ ngratulated hrowing ope 
the world at large such a unique collection of treasures ery 
contains something to admire and instruct, and a visi here is S 
not easily forgotten. 

THE COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Committee was held at th Bishopsgate Inst 
E.C., on Wednesday evening, April 25th. 

The resignation of Mr. W. J. Harris, who has been appointed Libra 
rian of the Bromley (Kent) lublic Libraries, was accepted with regret 

Messrs. W. G. Chambers (Plumstead), Chairman of the L.A.A and 
H. W. Checketts (Birmingham University Library), member of the 


Committee, were delegated to attend the Conference on P 
and Public Education to be held at Birmingham on May 3rd 


blic Librarie 


Mr. G. E. Roebuck gave formal notice of his intention to resign th 


office of Hon. Secretary at the Annual Meeting in June, 


inability to give the necessary time to the duties of the offic 
Six new members were elected. 


owing to his 


e. 
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SMOKING IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By Horace Bartow, London Library. 


In the March number of the Library Association Record the follow- 
ing question is asked: ** Can the authority of a public library established 
under the Public Libraries Acts legally set apart a room in its library 
for smoking ... ,”” And the answer of the solicitor to the Association, 
is this: 





“1 think a library authority could not appropriate any room in a 
public library established under the Public Libraries Act exclusively 
for smoking. . . . and certainly cannot spend any of its income for such 
purposes. I see no reason, however, why a library authority may not 
under its regulations permit smoking . ... in rooms in the building.’’ 

This correspondence, coming before us at a favourable moment, in 
some degree settles, and call for a modification of, one of the ‘ im- 
promptus *’ undiscussed at the Battersea Meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association. Many, doubtless, have had qualms as to the legality of 
attaching smoke rooms to public libraries, and although the authority 
quoted shows that such an operation lies beyond the limits of our power, 
we are free to discuss the alternative: ‘‘ Are you in favour of smoking 
being permitted in public libraries? ’’ Much difference of opinion in 
regard to this question cannot be expected among the members of the 
Association; and because the few opinions which follow were formed and 
gathered to be given expression in the space of five minutes, they are by 
no means an exhaustive answer to the question. They are expressed to 
show that the writer is not in favour of smoking being permitted in 
public libraries. 

It is a procedure to which there are many objections, and one which 
has never met with success. The experiment was made in the Chorley 
Public Library, and although the Committee seemed to have no qualms as 
to the legality of setting apart a room for this purpose, it found after a 
trial of many months that the smoke room was a failure, and eventually 
abolished it. Listen to the testimony of the Librarian: ‘* When the library 
was opened the smoke room was frequented, with some exceptions, by the 
roughest of people. Conversation was generally carried on in so high a 
tone that it could be heard in the newsroom a dozen yards away. On 
several occasions the occupants became so noisy that they had to be turned 
out of the room en bloc, After the newness had worn off the disorder 
ceased, and the attendance dropped considerably, ard it still remains very 
small. One of the earliest difficulties was in the boys who made free use 
of the room and smoked cigarettes there. The rules of the newsroom 
allow boys of fourteen to enter, and as the same rules apply to the smoke 
room the boys are entitled to admission. However, we do not adhere to 
the rules in this case, but turn them out as fast as they come. It was 
often very amusing in the earlier stages to see boys come out of the boys’ 
room and dodge into the smoke room. The greatest difficulty in this 
matter was with hobbledehoys, and it is still a very perplexing question 
and one that in large towns would give much trouble. Tramps seem to 
be fond of the room. They don’t all smoke, and the reason is perhaps 
obvious. No doubt they enjoy the smell: they certainly stay there long 
enough to get plenty of it. After having had twelve months’ experience, I 
have come to the conclusion that smoke rooms are neither wanted nor 
desirable.”’ 

A public library is not a place in which to smoke. It is an institu- 
tion founded to supply the community with literature; and in this age of 
education, when it is regarded as being so important a factor in the 
spreading of this national benefit, it would be a pity to see it supersede 
that veritable haunt of the chronic loafer, the street corner, where such a 
person can ‘‘ smoke his clay ’’ and ‘‘ chew his quid ’’ to his heart’s content. 
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How many representatives of this class would frequent the library for this 
purpose alone if smoking were allowed? What encouragement it would 
give to that dreadful habit, cigarette smoking, so prevalent among boys 
and youths; and the number who would take advantage of the facilities 
afforded them of slipping beyond the reach of their parents and breakin 
unobserved their commandments, would not, we can rest assured, 
small one. 

Smoking is not calculated to add to the dignity of a public library 
Nor is it likely to be productive of good results, except, perhaps, in the 
case of a few students who would not infrequently inform us that the 
soothing effect of the narcotic fumes gives an impetus to the activity of 
the brain, and would, therefore, be an incentive to good work. Many of 
us probably appreciate the pleasure which a pipe at times gives to reading ; 
yet we know that the smoke from another’s pipe or cigarette is often most 
obnoxious. 

But these are minor considerations! The income of 
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be considered, the staff of cleaners would have to be enlarged, an é 
library which has received its general cleaning once a year would probabl 
need the same attention in less ihan half that time 0 say nothing of the 
damage done to the furniture and books by half-burnt out matches and 


cigarettes, and the general disfigurement caused 
those who would mistake the floor for a spittoon. 
Again, while we consider the deleterious effect which uneven heat 


ry the expectorations of 


and the use of gas have upon leather, we must consider the destructiveness 


of tobacco smoke. The Society of Arts Committee on Leather for Book- 
binding shows that smoking is very injurious to the binding of books, and 
after comparing the effects of ammonia vapour and tobacco fumes, says: 


Tobacco smoke had a very similar darkening and deleterious effect, and 
there can be no doubt that the deterioration of bindings in a library where 
smoking was permitted and the rooms much used, rnust have been partly 
due to this cause.”’ 

There are many other objections, and although they will not concern 
us here, we may safely conclude that smoking in 
desirable. 


libraries is not 


THE AMALGAMATION OF LENDING AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES. 


(To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.’’) 





Dear Sir,—I have read with much interest the 
Harris and Sayers in your last number, both of which touch upon very 
real difficulties, especially in connection with the reference library. But I 
do not profess to have ‘ proved,’’ as Mr. Harris implies, ‘‘ a case’’ 
against thé reference library, my object being to express some honest 
doubts of the wisdom of building up large reference collections—doubts 








which I had about six years ago, when I first realised the amount of 
energy necessary to obtain an issue one-fifth the size of a lending library 


issue of natural and unforced growth. And I could never convince myself 
that reading a book through, in serial parts (as it were) in the referenc: 
library was more valuable work than reading the same book through at 
home. To be sure, the size of a book must deter: 
go in the reference or lending departments, but I am quite certain that 
eventually even the heaviest of the quartos and folios must be made 

able for home use. Consider the case of a student draughtsman, who 
cannot afford to purchase the several folios containing illustrations of 
architectural detail, and who finds himself debarred from borrowing any 
of them, because they are in the reference library. What is he to do? 
Bring his drawing board and the rest of his apparatus and study thes« 
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details in the reference room? Assuredly, few students will care to do their 
drawings in a public room, especially if they are beginners. As a matter 
of fact, very few students do attempt drawings under such conditions. 

It is curious to compare the ideas of Messrs. Harris and Sayers. Mr. 
Harris suggests an amalgamated reference and lending library, with 
alcoves for study. Mr. Sayers’ ideal students’ reference library is a series 
of special libraries each one accommodated in a small room. Mr. Sayers’ 
ideal is realised, | believe, at Newark, and Mr. Jast has shown that the 
realisation 1s not an ideal. So far as | remember, it was before the 
Library Assistants’ Association that | described what seems to be a middle 
course between these two schemes—that is to say, a main library room to 
be used as an open access lending library, with an adjoining students’ 
room, in which oversize and quick-reierence books should be stored. The 
union catalogue was, | think—I haven't the paper—to be in a small 
catalogue room between the two apartments. The idea was to make the 
whole of the library available for reference, and the greatest possible part 
ot it for lending. This plan is common in America, and the principal 
details have been copied at Bromley. 

My plea is for elasticity and greater liberty. It seems to me a curious 
economy to lock a somewhat expensive book up in the reference library, 
and so make it forthwith valueless, or very nearly so. 


ERNEST A. SAVAGE. 


Public Library, Bromlev Kent. 


OBITUARY. 

It is with profound regret that we have to record the death of Dr. 
Richard Garnett, C.B., lately keeper of the Printed Books in the British 
Museum, and a scholar, man of letters, and bibliographer of much distinc- 
tion. At the time of his death, which occurred on Friday, April 18th, at 
his residence in Tanza Road, Hampstead, Dr. Garnett was in his seventy- 
second year. : 

Richard Garnett was born at Lichfield on February 27th, 1835. His 
father, the Rev. Richard Garnett, an eminent philologist, was at the time 
of his son’s birth priest-vicar of Lichfield Cathedral, but he soon after- 
wards succeeded Cary, the translator of Dante, as assistant-keeper of 
Printed Books in the British Museum. Dr. Garnett was educated at a 
private school in Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, and entered the service of 
the British Museum in 1851. He became Superintendent of the Reading 
Room in 1875, and keeper of the Printed Books in 1890, from which post 
he retired in 1899. He was made C.B. in 1895. 

The great librarian was credited with an almost phenomenal know- 
ledge of the books under his control, and his unfailing courtesy and readi- 
ness to aid the humblest student who asked for his assistance will ever 
be remembered. His own contributions to literature form a library in 
themselves. His earliest effort was a volume of poems which appeared 
in 1858, but lives of Carlyle, Emerson and Milton, translations from the 
German and Italian, an invaluable history of Italian literature, and articles 
innumerable (notably in the Encyclopedia Britannica and_ the 
Dictionary of National Biography) came from his pen. He was an acknow- 
fledged authority in almost every branch of English literature, and was 
joint author, with Mr. Edmund Gosse, of the sumptuous illustrated record 
of English Literature, completed in four volumes in 1903. 

Dr. Garnett was a Vice-President of the Library Association and an 
Honorary Member of the Library Assistants’ Association, and to the end 
he manifested a warm interest in the welfare of these two bodies. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM ASSOCIATION dF 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 





A most successtul meeting of this Association was held at the Gates- 
head Public Library on Wednesday, April 4th, when upwards of 50 
assistants were present. Mr. R. T. Richardson (Sub-Librarian, New- 





castle-upon-Tyne) read an interesting and novel paper on ‘* Prose Fict 
the scope and limitations of Class 823 Dewey,’’ and Mr. Hendersor 
(Public Library, South Shields) contributed a paper on ‘* School Juvenile 


Libraries versus Public Lending Libraries.’’ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
(To the Kanor of *‘ The Library Assistant.’’) 
Dear Sir,—A persistent rumour is circulating that the 


f 
- 


examinations this year are to be stiffer than those o 





h The rumour ould be 





because the percentage of passes was too hig 
ignored were it not that assistants have been in the past victims of the 
caprice of the L.A. examining body. Prospective candidates 
prepared. 





DICTUM SAPIENTI SAP EST. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Senior: Messrs. D. E. Edward, Dundee, and J. D. Stewart, Islington 
Junior: Messrs. A. J. Avery, Erith; E. A. Funnell, Deptford; A. G 
Haworth, Chorley; and C. T. Hughes, Woolwich 





APPOINTMENTS. 
*Harris, Mr. Wituiam J., Librarian, Stroud Green Library, Hornsey, 
N., to be Librarian, Bromley, Kent. 
Minro, Mr. Jonn, M.A., Librarian, Brighton, to be Librarian of the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 
+SavacGE, Mr. Ernest A., Librarian, Bromley, Kent, to be Librarian, 
Wallasey Public Libraries. 
*Niven, Mr. D., Assistant, Johannesburg, to be Librarian, Bul 
Mr. Niven was formerly on the staff of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow 
West, Mr. J. W., Assistant, Grimsby, to be Assist 
and Northfield. 
* Member L.A.A. + Late member L.A.A 
[We regret that in the announcement of Mr. Clay’s appointment to 
Southend in our last issue we erroneously described that gentleman as 
Sub-Librarian, wimehouse. Mr. Clay was a I Assistant on the ff 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney Public Libraries Ep. | 








To Members. 
The Hon. Treasurer will be glad if those members who have not paid 
their subscriptions for the current year will do so at once, in order that th 
accounts for the year may be made up. 





ADDRESSES. 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Publi 
Plumstead (Telephone—45 Woolwich). 
Hon. Secretary—Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck, St. George’s Library, 236, Cable 
Street, E. 

Hon. Secretary, Education Sub-Committee—Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon (Telephone—394 Croydon) 
Hon. Librarian—Mr. A. H. Carter, Public Library, St. Martin’s Lane, 

W.C. 
Hon. Editor—Mr. Hugh Smith, Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., to whom 
matter for the June number should be sent not later than May 22nd 
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